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THE HUMANITIES IN MODERN EDUCATION 1 



By Russell Henry Stafford 
Pastor of the First Congregational Church, Minneapolis 



I am the more sensible of the compliment of this opportunity 
to address the Twin City Classical Club, because I can lay no claim 
to being a classicist. I am indeed under the constant necessity of 
reading Old Testament Hebrew, the barbarous Greek of the 
Septuagint and of the New Testament, and ecclesiastical Latin; 
but with the Age of Pericles and the Augustan Age I can claim no 
more familiarity than is born of old acquaintance and sustained 
by an occasional wistful glance between the covers of a few books 
in my library, which I trust shall be the companions and consolation 
of my old age, when parish duties shall have ceased from troubling, 
and the sermon-maker shall be at rest. 

But, though I am no classicist, I may perhaps be accorded by 
your generosity the privilege of calling myself a humanist; first, 
because my notion of learning is that the "proper study of mankind 
is man," and that he is best to be known through those products 
of his genius which constitute what is called culture; and second, 
because not only does my business bring me into immediate contact 
with many problems of the mind, but my diversion also, instead 
of golf or some other outdoor sport, is to read as broadly as possible, 
hence unsystematically, and perforce in haste, in four modern 
languages beside English, and then to promote mental digestion 
of the incompatibles frequently thus absorbed by thinking them 
over while walking, also broadly and in haste. I do, moreover, 
assert without apology that I am an educator. In one of its 
aspects the work of a minister is to occupy a chair of religion and 
ethics. Our class hours come, to be sure, only once or twice a week, 
and perhaps not much credit is given for our courses; nevertheless, 
we of the clergy maintain that we have instruction to give which 
is invaluable to society. But our lessons can be of little avail 
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unless the general educational system be of such a type as to equip 
our students with capacities for straight thinking, and a due regard 
for those honorable emotions which are the springs of right conduct. 
And I do not believe that the present emphases in education are 
favorable in this vital regard. 

The fault seems to me to lie in the dominant concept of educa- 
tion. The increasing tendency in recent years has been to identify 
education with learning to earn: "vocational training" we call it. 
Now to the general principle that the schools should prepare their 
pupils for useful careers, it is hard to see how any exception can 
be taken. Nor can it be denied that under some circumstances, 
notably with subnormal pupils, this preparation should take the 
form of direct craft-instruction. But that normal pupils should 
learn in the schools, as the equivalent of academic training, the 
trades by which they are to earn their daily bread, seems to me to be 
both a degradation of the schools and a deception of the students 
which some of them will find it hard later to forgive. For voca- 
tional training is not equivalent to what has been historically known 
and is commonly understood as an education; to grant diplomas 
for vocational work from general high schools and colleges is 
practicing a fraud which its victims will discover and should resent 
when they find in intercourse with the truly educated how deficient 
they are in general information and abstract intelligence. There 
are few vocational departments, I am told, in general schools which 
are of equal competence with the special schools which make no 
pretense of affording more than a business education; and I have 
further heard it stated that better training can be had in less time 
in shopwork and the like while actually earning than in the schools. 
Of this, however, I profess, of course, no ability to judge. And we 
should all admit that the motive behind vocational training in 
America is admirable, while many of its results are excellent. But 
it is to be noted that the idea came to us from Germany, which in 
itself is nothing against it, except that there is good reason to believe 
that the early differentiation in the German Empire between 
classical and vocational students was designed to foster an artisan 
consciousness and to retard the powers of abstract thinking on the 
part of the less fortunate members of society — a development 
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doubtless desirable under the class organization of a monarchy, 
but which on that very account is to be deplored in a republic 
dependent as democracy is upon a sense of social solidarity as 
opposed to class consciousness for the hope of success and progress. 
If it be argued that only by teaching them directly to earn can many 
students be kept in school, we may well reply, first, that education 
is to be measured not by numbers but by quality as to its value — 
there is no point in keeping students in school if they are not really 
being educated; and second, that, while doubtless this program is 
the wisest available with the present inadequate support of the 
school system, it is the duty and must be made the business of this 
country, in the interest of its own future, to make possible finan- 
cially, for every boy and girl mentally capable of receiving it, a 
real education for a few years at least beyond the grammar school. 
A special variation of this current concept of education as 
learning to earn is the idea that the chief duty of college professors 
is to train scholars, who will in turn train other scholars, and so 
forth; that is, that education means learning to study — whence, the 
exaggerated importance attached to research. In most universi- 
ties today even those who have no thought of "careers" as scholars 
are obliged to assimilate and employ the research method, save in 
the elementary courses in the subjects they pursue. Now far be 
it from any man in sympathy with the spirit of the modern age to 
decry research in its proper field. If it were not for research we 
should not have the ever deepening knowledge, which is ours 
through science, of the material world in which we live. If it were 
not for research, borrowed by history and letters from the natural 
sciences, we should not have the light of the new learning upon 
sacred texts and the classics and the great movements of the mind 
of man, which is revealing to us in ever clearer perspective the 
gorgeous and impressive panorama of the past. But, in the name 
of all Ph.D.'s, why should a Sophomore in college follow the 
research method? He who as yet knows naught needs to look 
abroad over the ranges and vales of all knowledge, to discover his 
ignorance and be kindled with enthusiasm for a thousand things 
outstretched beyond him, before he takes the narrow way in this 
wide world by concentrating on some one point — obscure because 
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obviously trivial — and finding out all about that point; else he will 
not know enough even to observe how unimportant his chosen 
point is. And, in the name of all undergraduates, why should 
a man be required, in order to teach Freshman English, for instance, 
to write a Ph.D. thesis which makes "an original contribution to 
knowledge" with reference to some one of the trivial obscurities 
as yet uninvestigated in the realm of English literature? What 
the man needs for that task is not to drill a well through the barren 
rock of some remote field, but to drink deep of the perennial springs 
of inspiration in that amazingly fertile realm, and by the humanizing 
influence of these rich draughts to be mellowed into a sympathetic 
comradeship with boys and girls whom he will inspire with a like 
love of the fountains of English genius. This research business is 
being sadly overdone, at the expense of breadth and a joyous 
interest in learning. I made "an original contribution" once, 
myself, for a Master's degree; but never again — the game isn't 
worth the candle. If I ever try for a doctorate, it will be in some 
institution with a more reasonable requirement, like that of the 
University of California: "a thesis bearing upon the principal 
subject of the course and of such a character as to show power to 
prosecute independent investigation." 

What, then, is education, if it be not learning to earn, nor yet 
learning to study ? Why, I take it that education is learning to live. 
It should aim to be as broad as the universe, as deep as the soul, 
and to prepare men and women for a ioo per cent reaction at every 
contact with the world. Naturally, it will never reach this aim; 
but that is an argument in favor of attempting it: it is only by 
following the unattainable stars that we can be sure of our direction 
and reach port across the seas of this commonplace earth. The 
task of the educator is to awaken all the sensibilities of his disciples, 
to stimulate rather than wholly to satisfy their curiosity, to quicken 
their appetite for truth, to arouse their aspiration after goodness, 
to open their eyes that they may see visions of beauty about them 
everywhere. A lesser concept, any mere workaday notion of this 
task, must in the end stultify the educator, as it must also make 
more formidable the limitations of his disciples; for by workaday 
notions the imagination is enchained — only with a great end in 
view can it operate freely — and it is by the imagination that the 
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human spirit is emancipated and ennobled to walk with the gods 
to the limits of time and space and relate itself to all things lovely 
in the harmony of immortal intercourse. 

But let me not be betrayed by high phrases into neglect of the 
less ethereal aspect, the more substantial basis, of true education, 
as I conceive it. And, in the first place, this imagination of which 
we have been speaking must be yoked with work if it is not to 
run wild. Now I am old-fashioned enough to believe that a man's 
education should teach him to use that part of him which the shop 
and the athletic field too often leave flabby from underexercise, 
namely, his brain. In other words, I still believe — and I fancy 
you do too, despite the fact that it is much decried as obsolete, along 
with the Dodo and Ptolemaic astronomy — in the disciplinary value 
of some studies. I should not include among these studies the 
laboratory sciences. These have their invaluable contribution to 
make to the mind — though whether most amateurs do not learn 
even the sciences better from lectures alone than with confusing 
experiments superadded is a moot question — but their contribution 
is not in the line of hard, consistent, exact thinking: there is too 
much fooling with weights and test-tubes in the laboratory for the 
sort of concentration needed; there are too many flighty theories on 
the margin of most scientific courses — illustrating that grotesque 
hybrid, the philosophy of the scientists — to be conducive to orderly 
reasoning. But foremost among the studies which teach men's 
brains to work I should name mathematics — that glorious and 
appalling congeries of bewildering abstractions, which to consider 
almost overcomes the uninitiated, but which to the skilled con- 
stitutes the only satisfactory, because the only consistent, kingdom 
of the mind. And next I should place Latin and Greek grammar — 
the paradigms, the rules and the exceptions, especially the excep- 
tions; also, for the student who can stand strong meat and will 
not refuse it, the seven conjugations of the Hebrew regular verb 
plus the various classes of irregulars. Most students who go 
through this training have learned to think, if they have not gone 
mad in the process. 

This, however, is but the background of education. In the 
foreground I should locate a generous amount of history. But by 
history I don't mean dates, or the battles which in your schooldays 
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and mine received such stress, or the phases of economic interest 
which are the hobby of many historians now, though these are 
important incidents in the general course of events. I have rather 
in mind what I can only though inadequately call the human 
interest in history: the recurring problems of ethics and social 
relations; the flowering of genius in the arts; and, above all, the 
interplay of rival and complementary personalities upon which 
every crisis in the long story has hinged, with the complex of 
emotions and motives which is the secret of each personality. 
Surely nothing could be more illuminating in forming a judgment 
upon the men and events of our day and in determining one's own 
line of action than to be familiar with parallel situations in the past. 
And perhaps nothing is more lacking among our countrymen than 
just this perspective — the historic sense which teaches men both 
to revere the past in which the present is rooted, and to profit 
by its lessons by avoiding repetition of its mistakes. If I am 
not mistaken, sociology, political science, and economics could be 
learned in much less time in their broad essentials if more time 
were given to thorough grounding in the general history of 
which these are special departments and developments. 

History, however, which at its best I thus conceive to be a 
study of applied psychology, will fail of its aim in true education, 
which is to teach men to know their kind and to sympathize with 
every fluctuation of the race consciousness, if it be not supplemented 
by some knowledge of other tongues than one's own — and by the 
familiarity with all types of literature which is likely to be a by- 
product of linguistic studies; for it is not to be forgotten that in 
poetry, drama, and fiction, as well as in history and biography, is 
human nature to be envisaged through the eyes of skilled observers 
of its conduct and motives. What we read in our own language 
about foreign peoples has been, so to speak, in a measure natural- 
ized by coming to us through the medium in which we are at home, 
and is thereby robbed of the vital quality of its exotic atmosphere. 
But when we read of these peoples in their tongues we breathe the 
same air with them; we actually leave behind us the accustomed 
surroundings of our minds, and find ourselves under strange skies, 
scanning the contours of a landscape we never saw before, and 
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noting its elements from a point of view hitherto alien. For the 
experience I am trying to describe I find that my words fail; but I 
believe you have all shared it and know what I mean — can under- 
stand, for instance, that, after dinner last Sunday, I was able, by the 
simple expedient of recourse to a book from Berlin drawn from the 
pocket of my overcoat, to leave my parish and our continent for 
an hour and a half of recreation before the first appointment on 
my afternoon schedule, and to sail with a party of interesting 
German tourists over the Ioniaji Sea to the Epirus, whence we 
proceeded by steam to radiant Athens, and by taxi on a pilgrimage 
to its shrines of that antiquity which is forever young with the 
rosy-fingered dawn of European culture. When I came back 
again to myself, and sallied forth to face the bleak reality of 
Minnesota swept by the north wind-, I felt both rested and restored 
as to my sense of the breadth of the world and the intoxicating 
sweetness of living. The excursions you have also made by the 
same rapid and inexpensive route are evidence of the same sort 
that every language acquired, even for reading purposes, is another 
window of the mind opened out in a new direction upon this many- 
sided world which is ours to possess in the degree of our effort to 
apprehend it. Explain it as we may — by the psychology of idioms 
perhaps, plus the novelty of arresting word- and sentence-structure, 
plus the mystery and beauty of peculiar sounds and tone- 
placements; or leave it unexplained — the fact remains that the man 
of many tongues reads best the secrets of men's hearts and perceives 
most clearly the grandeur and the glory which to discern in life 
is to be qualified for high thought and noble service — in a word, 
to be educated. 

I cannot refrain from adding in this connection a remark upon 
the relation of the study of foreign languages, ancient or modern 
(they are from every angle save the utilitarian alike), to the proper 
use of one's own tongue. Psychologists of religion tell us that the 
ancestral faith is never appreciated by a representative of a new 
generation until he has renounced its convential claims upon hitn 
and discovered for himself the inwardness of its appeal, often by 
returning to it over rough roads of doubt. In the same way one's 
native language is likely to seem only a commonplace tool to be 
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taken for granted in the workshop of life until one has acquired 
the sense of language by hard struggles to master other forms of 
speech; then, returning enlightened by this sense to the ancestral 
idiom, one perceives its subtleties, admires its powers, reveres its 
beauties, and is inspired to an ambition, capable of fulfilment for 
the steadfast, to use it in a manner worthy of its fine temper; to 
prove it as delicate, as incisive, as brilliant, as trenchant, as a 
Damascene blade. I suspect that the shoddy product known as 
commercial English and its pseudo-literary counterpart in cheap 
magazines and most popular novels is marketable only because 
producers and consumers alike are ignorant of this sense of 
language to the extent of being crassly unaware of its existence. 
Yet there is no one who cannot learn languages, and none 
would be permitted to neglect this vital department of learning if 
our educational system were organized, as you and I believe that it 
should be, about the humanities instead of about studies susceptible 
of a direct application to business. It is of course a broad statement 
to say that there is no one who cannot learn languages; but not 
too broad, I am convinced, save that one should except those born 
dumb. For all others do learn at least one language; and what 
can be done once can be repeated as many times as may be advis- 
able. To be sure, some will manifest a higher native proficiency 
for speech than others; but all are capable of being awakened to 
the values of varied speech, and of appropriating them in large 
measure, if properly taught and encouraged. So at this point I 
trust you will permit me to introduce certain comments on peda- 
gogical method; indeed, I am sure that you will, for the reason 
that the present emphasis on method, sometimes at the expense of 
content, in education makes any paper before an educational 
society seem tragically incomplete without some references of this 
order. And my basic comment is, that most Americans who profess 
to be educated have not so far been properly taught and encouraged 
in this central subject of the humanities; else we should not find 
the egregious narrowness and the arrogant sense of Anglo-Saxon 
self-sufficiency which confront and distress the internationally 
minded at nearly every turn in America. For instance, when I 
announced to a group of friends some time since my intention of 
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studying Italian I found that not one of them could conceive a 
reason for a desire to know that language; and, as their fancy could 
not rise above pointed inquiries as to who my "wop" friend was, 
I concluded that it would be vain to speak of Italian literature in 
terms of the Divina Commedia to gentlemen whose ideas on the 
matter were on the level of the fruit-peddler or his hypothetical 
daughter, and was constrained to satisfy them by explaining that 
I wanted to be able to purchase bananas in their native tongue. 
For another instance, I talked across a dining-car table last summer 
with a young officer of the A.E.F., of the "hard-boiled" variety, 
who roundly declared that only two languages should be allowed 
in the world — English and French (the latter a remarkable con- 
cession, was it not, to the "Frogs"?); that all others should be 
suppressed; that the idea was revolting that any little group of 
people anywhere should be free to get together and organize a 
language of their own. In the face of such unbelievable ignorance 
of the evolution of speech it seemed futile to protest that no little 
group of people (save the Esperantists and their sophisticated ilk) 
had ever tried to "organize a language" in that deliberate way. 
But where does the fault lie, that such preposterous provincialism 
should be found among the graduates of our schools ? Why, with 
the schools, I suppose; partly because they lay so little stress on 
the cultural factors as contrasted with the vocational, and partly 
because the language classes, through at least a few of which nearly 
all pupils must pass, are often conducted on principles likely to 
depress rather than to draw out enthusiasm for humanistic interests. 
Let me enumerate some of these errors in method to which I take 
exception — with due apologies if I should perchance be hitting 
close by some of my auditors. 

1. The notion that grammar is of first importance; whereas 
the grammar consciousness is in the natural progress of language 
acquirement a late and subsidiary development. 

2. The insistence upon translation, with a concomitant slighting 
of pronunciation and expression in the new language itself; whereas 
the habit of translation delays if it does not prevent arrival at the 
stage of spontaneous thought-formation in the tongue being 
acquired, while on the other hand ability to read that tongue with 
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intelligently placed stress is an adequate test of the pupil's under- 
standing of the passage, save at a few points of especial difficulty, 
and is at the same time a guide to the acquisition of that feeling 
for the language which to possess is to have the key to all its 
mysteries. 

3. The resultant .overworking of the dictionary. A shrewd 
guess at meaning from the context, checked up by observation of 
the same word in other contexts farther on, is of many times more 
value, save in the case of terms apparently technical, than reference 
to a vocabulary which is both discouragingly laborious and so 
mechanical that it trims the wings of the imagination, by whose 
flight alone can one attain to a really sympathetic grasp of other 
nations' ways of self-expression. 

4. The assignment of difficult texts to elementary pupils, in 
place of simpler passages equally good which it would be a pleasure 
for them to read. To launch a second-year student of French on 
the troubled waters of Daudet or Hugo when he should be reading 
Dumas is like wishing Henry James on a class of boys who would 
find the yarns of Robert Louis Stevenson enchanting. After all, 
interest is a factor which cannot safely be neglected or defied in 
the learning process. 

5. And, finally, the use of English beyond the first semester in 
the teaching of modern languages. The reason for this is, alas, 
too often that the teacher himself has not ability or confidence 
enough to speak the language he is teaching. And the reason why 
such teachers are employed is that our colleges produce few who 
are thoroughly competent. And the reason for this — but enough 
of the vicious circle. Whatever the reasons may be for our failures 
hitherto, it is time that educators concerned for American broad- 
mindedness should insist that American youths learn to speak, at 
least a little, some of the great tongues of contemporary nations, 
and to read with ease and widely their rich and varied literatures. 

If it should happen that these definite suggestions of mine about 
your business seem impertinent to you, I beg that you will comfort 
yourselves with the reflection that in any event my opinions are 
of little weight and limited effect, and, further, by availing yourselves 
of the invitation which I now obligingly proffer, to tell me in turn 
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how I can improve in the technique of the ministry, about which 
you doubtless know as little as I do about other branches than my 
own of the educational profession. And then let us comfort one 
another, as companions in devotion to the humanities, by empha- 
sizing the saving grace at this time of our protest, feeble though it 
be, against the prevailing stress upon the utilitarian in education 
and in favor of according primacy to those instincts and capacities 
of the human mind which in the broadest sense may be called 
spiritual. The prospect at present may not seem bright for a 
revival of learning, in the humanistic aspect which engages our 
fundamental concern; but by the very constitution of the world 
(I mean the world of men, of course, rijs oiKovp&iqs, not rod k6<tiiqv) 
we are assured that that revival must come. And in the meantime 
we have reason to be proud to be among the torchbearers of 
civilization, whose privilege it is to hand on the flame of the essential 
wisdom across this materialistic age, to set on fire for the deeper 
truths of the heart that era of restored spirituality which in the 
fullness of its time must needs arrive. 



